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alone could fashion—all followed in quick suc- 
cession, wearying the ears, and exhausting the 
feelings. . 

‘There is no relief for him,’ said mine host ; ‘I 
dread to give him what he most craves—liquor ; 
it is but fuel for the fire that rages within him ; 
water he asks for, but will none of it—and med- 
icine can only be forced upon him, which now 
seems to be cruel, as the doctor says he cannot 
live, and that all his remedies have failed,’ 

‘Poor human, or rather, poor beastly nature,’ 
said I angrily, and following my remark, a mo- 
ment after, with a deep sigh, and more than half 
ashamed, too, that I should feel anger, and use 
such words towards a fellow being in such astate 
of hopelessness. ‘Poor, unhappy youth,’ added 
I, ‘would that I could bring thee one moment of 
relief! may God, who alone knoweth the cause 
of thy great infirmity, find for thee a door of es- 
cape! but if that must not be, have mercy on 
thee beyond the grave !” 

‘Oh, dear sir,’ replied the landlord, ‘I have 
known many persons far more wicked than he 
is; for I may truly say, he is very amiable and 
charitable, and sensible, when sober—nearly all 
his faults proceed from intoxication. He was to 
have been married before this time, to a lovely 
young woman hard by; and could Mary Sum- 
mers see him, even now, she would break her 
heart with weeping—for she yet tenderlv loves 
him. He still wears a locket of her hair, sus- 
pended by a black ribbon, round his neck, which 
he would not part with, even for liquor—and yet 
it seems he would coin his body, and soul too, for 
a dram, but not that locket ! 

Some hours passed in these sympathetic col- 

loquies on his melancholy condition ; but weari- 
ed fature made them more and more sluggish 
and forced, until, after having rung all the chan- 
ges on the miseries of the wretched inebriate, 
the vices and horrors of drunkenness, the mental 
agonies of his amiable parents, sisters, and broth- 
ers, and the deep-seated and inexhaustible love 
of Mary Summers, we were mutually silent. 
But the groans, and hysterical laughs, and dread- 
ful imprecations from the pandemonium cham. 
ber, no way diminished ; fortunately for us, they 
had lost much of their effect on our worn-out 
feelings, and I fell asleep on my chair, in the 
very act of forcing out a brief reply to an equal- 
ly laconic question of my good-natured compan- 
ion. 
I slept soundly—may be a couple of hours— 
when, from the hum of domestic arrangements, 
the glare of broad day-light, the occasional tramp- 
ing of the faithful house-dog over the uncarpeted 
floor, and the easily recognized sounds from the 
adjustment of the breakfast furniture, on a table 
set out a short distance from me, Iawoke. At 
that instant the landlord gently descended the 
stepsinto the room,and whispered to me, ‘Friend, 
it is all over with the youth—he has departed to 
his long home 

‘Oh, it cannot be,’ I involuntarily exclaimed, 
the big tear springing in my eyes, ‘is he then re- 
lieved forever from his agony, or, oh God! is 
death but the beginning of a never-ending life? 
and if so, is it but a prolongation, with super. 
added horrors, of this life ? As the tree falls, so 
it lies—but yet to spring up an eternal tree of 
the same nature, bearing none but its peculiar 
fruits; there can then, be no telling, no meliora, 














tion, no thought! But, landlord, we must now 
indulge no farther in such matters.’ 

We hastened to the sad chamber, and never 
did eye rest upon a sight more heart-rending, 
more loathing. We beheld a youth of fine pro- 
portions, and once of manly beauty, now an e- 
maciated corpse, and miserable wreck of what 
he had been, stretched upon the floor, with an 
empty bottle in one hand, and a fragment of a 
chair in the other, both held, aparently, with the 
same muscular force with which they had been 
seized, perhaps but a few minutes before the 
vital spark had fled. His fine hazel eyes were 
protruded from their livid sockets—his thin blue 
lips and distorted features showed how his vexed 
spirit had struggled with the grim monareh— 
his glossy brown hair hung in short ringlets,and 
were beautifully contrasted with the fair com- 
plexion of his exposed neck and shoulders, over 
which also hung the hair locket of Mary Sum. 
mers! In hastily casting my eye over the room, 
I found that every thing within his reach had 
been broken ; and his bruised and lacerated bo- 
dy also showed that the unhappy youth had wa- 
ged a war against a thousand imaginary enemies, 
among which were his own tender limbs. We 
promptly removed him to another chamber, and 
bestowed on his remaihs every attention that 
might, as far as possible, remove from the eye 
of affection, soon to visit him, the tokens of his 
miserable end. It was asad scene, in a few 
hours after, to see his aged parents kissing his 
forehead and lips; his lovely sisters, with deep 
affection and involuntary horror blended, embra- 
cing his lifeless corpse. Some of the sad tale 
of the preceding night had been related to them 
by the host, and I was urgently invited by the 
afflicted parents to their house, and that I should 
extend my kindness still farther, by witnessing 
the interment. The heart, in such a case, needs 
not the ties of blood, nor yet of acquaintance, to 
feel for the dead, or warmly to sympathize with 
the living; and, in a short time after, I found 
myself domesticated in the comfortable mansion 
of a Virginian gentleman of the old school.— 
Here, ail that met my eye, at once told me that 
it had long been the home of an intelligent and 
worthy family ; one of an extended hospitality, 
but whose progenitors had probably seen bright- 
er and more prosperous days, than had shown 
on its present owners for some time past at 
least. 

I retired to my chamber, and slept soundly for 
some hours, till the dinner bell was sounded, and 
a pretty little colored boy softly tapped at my 
door, summoned me forth. 

I entered the dining-room much refreshed, but 
with little appetite; a death-like silence reigned 
there, interrupted only by those occasional sub- 
dued but heartfelt kindnesses which sprung from 
the newly-kindled affection towards me, blended 
with that habitual and noble politeness which 
characterizes manners in the ‘ Mother State.’ 

As we approached the table, covered with the 
savory products of the surrounding manor, the 
old gentleman placed his hand in mine : ‘I fear, 
my friend, we must dine to-day without the la- 
dies; but George and James will accompany us, 
and we shall do better, I hope, in a few days.’ 
Then pausing for a moment, he added, ‘My wife 
and daughters were nearly prevailed on to join 
us; but, poor Mary Summers has just arrived, 








and their wounded hearts are now all bleeding 
afresh 

‘It is better so,’ I gently replied, ‘their tender 
souls need the solace of weeping, and I am hap- 
py they can weep.’ 

‘Dear Mary does not weep,’ rejoined the af- 
flicted father, ‘we have been in some measure 
prepared for the sad event—not so with Mary 
Summers, to whom we never ventured to com- 
municate all that took place with our afflicted 
son.’ 

We dined in sadness ; the day and night pas- 
sed off, and the hour of four in the afternoon was 
appointed for the interment. 

At breakfast, all were present but the eldest 
daughter and Mary Summers. So much had 
been said to me by the landlord, as also by the 
youngest sons, whom I have named, (George 
and James,) in praise of Mary, that I felt for a 
moment greatly disappointed at her absence ; 
but how soon were all my feelings the other way, 
when selfishness gave room, on a moment’s re- 
flection, to far better sentiments. ‘ Sweet suf- 
ferer said I, mentally, ‘I value thee greatly 
more for thy absence; for, surely, retirement 
and silence better harmonize with thy affliction, 
than the ruddy light of day and the unavoidable 
courtesies of life! But, rousing myself from 
this reverie, I inquired, ‘How is Miss Summers ? 
—how did she pass the night?’ 

Julia, a tall, blue-eyed girl of seventeen, as 
beautiful as a fresh May morning, garnished 
with dewy flowers, and redolent with their 
sweets, replied to my question: ‘I fear, sir, she 
did not sleep at all ; she neither weeps nor speaks, 
but only moans continually. I think her heart 
will break ! 

At this moment, Eliza, the eldest daughter, 
rushed into the room, and exclaimed, ‘Miss 
Summers is very ill—I fear past hope ! 

All were in her chamber in an instant, and I 
found myself there also, a witness of the mel. 
ancholy scene. Dear Mary summers was then 
expiring, and my first acquaintance with her 
was made in performing the sad office of closing 
her eyes for ever. 

‘Oh, thou great and unsearchable Being!’ said 
I, inwardly, ‘how unfathomable are thy ways! 
She was young and beautiful, and as all say, full 
of angelic virtues. And yet, this fair and love. 
ly creature dies a martyr to love, for a man who 
abandoned himself, his God, his loving parents, 
his affectionate and beautiful sisters, the luxu- 
ries of his home, the respect of his friends, and 
finally, even his seTroruep—all, all, for a nau- 
seous, sickening, poisonous draught! But what 
can conquer woman’s chaste love—it is as fath- 
omless as the deep, deep sea—as high as heav- 
en—as expansive and pervading as the atmos- 
phere And there was poor Mary’s lifeless bo. 
dy, a faithful witness of the truth of this rush 
of thought, that for a moment occupied me in 
this chamber of death and of agonizing grief! 

Charles’ funeral was of course postponed for 
a couple of days more, to prepare for the joint 
obsequies of the youthful lovers. 

During this interval, I occasionally sought 
relief in the library, which occupied a very re- 
tired part of the venerable old building, the win- 
dows of which were shaded by honeysuckle and 
eglantine, profusely blended, and which, as I re- 
posed with my book in a deep armed-chair, salu- 
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ted me with their delicious fragrance, and ex- 
cluded the glarish day, now become almost of- 
fensive to me. 

I had not been long in the library, before my 
eye rested on a musty volume, entitled ‘Remains 
of Sir Walter Raleigh,’ which I eagerly seized, 
with the full assurance of finding therein much 
good sense—and, strange coincidence! the first 
page my eye lit on, painted, in living colors, the 
vice of Drunxsnness! The passages I allude 
to, so harmonized with my feelings, then and ev- 
er, that I copied them into my diary, and here 
they now are, for the benefit of all who avail 
themselves of the privilege of looking into such 
portions of my ‘note book’ as I have chosen to 
reveal ; and especially for any one who hesitates 
whether he will become a man or a beast— 
whether he will enjoy life’s blessings, with wife, 
children, and friends, or its poisons, through ab- 
sence of them all; for any one, in fine, who may 
hesitate whether he will murder himself, and his 
betrothed, or live in health, respected by the 
world, and wed the object of his first love. But 
why should I moralize, when we have the elo. 
quent wisdom of Sir Walter Raleigh ? 

‘Take especial care,’ says he, ‘that you delight 
not in wine ; for there never was any man who 
came to honor or preferment, that loved it; for 
it transformeth a man into a beast, decayeth 
health, poisoneth the breath, destroyeth natural 
heat, bringeth a man’s stomach to an artificial 
burning, deformeth the face, rotteth the teeth, 
and, to conclude, maketh a man contemptibie, 
soon old, and despised of all wise and worthy 
men, hated in thy servants, in thyself and corn. 
panions; for it is a bewitching and infectious 
vice, and remember my words, that it were bet- 
ter for a manto be subject to any vice than to 
it: for all other vanities and sins are recoverable, 
but a drunkard will never shake off the delight 
of beastliness; for, the longer it possesseth a 
man, the more he will delight in it, and the. old- 
er he groweth, the more shall he be subject to it ; 
for it dulleth the spirits, and destroyeth the bo-. 
dy, as ivy doeth the old tree, or as the worm that 
engendereth in the kernel of the nut. 

‘Take heed, therefore, that such a cureless 
canker pass not thy youth, nor such a beastly 
infection thy old age; for then shall thy life be 
but as the life of a beast, and after thy death 
thou shalt only leave a shameful infamy to thy 
posterity, who shall study to forget that such an 
one was their father. Anacharsis saith: The 
first draught serveth for health, the second for 
pleasure, the third for shame, the fourth for 
madness; but in youth there is not so much as 
one draught permitted, for it putteth fire to fire, 
and wasteth the natural heat. And, therefore, 
except thou desire to hasten thy end, take this 
for a general rule, that thou never add any arti- 
ficial heat to thy body, by wine or spice, until 
thou find that time has decayed thy natural heat; 
and the sooner thou beginnest to help nature,the 
sooner will she forsake thee, and thou trust al- 
together to art.’ 





The day at length arrived for the interment 
of Charles and of Mary. The hair locket rest- 
ed on his bosom ; and the beautiful Mary Sum- 
mers was placed in her tomb, with every me- 
mento that Charles had given her of his affec- 
tion. It was on a lovely November afternoon, in 








the year 18—, that a long procession of weep- 
ing relations of both the families, with their nu- 
merous friends and acquaintances from a popu- 
lous neighborhood, together with an equally long 
train of faithful slaves, who loved their young 
master and mistress, might have been seen slow- 
ly walking towards the family grave-yard. 

It was situate in a deep, shaded dell, about a 
quarter of a mile from the mansion. The rude 
but substantial fence that encompassed it was 
entirely covered with vines and creepers of vari- 
ous sorts, and in each corner of the square was 
planted an evergreen, that seemed to have been 
there for many years. Though this sacred spot 
was the receptacle of many graves, it contained 
but few tomb-stones, which were to be seen, 
here and there, raising their white tops above 
the luxuriant grass and wild flowers,distinguish. 
ing the more prominent members of an ancient 
family, and of its numerous alliances, who, in 
the course of nearly two centuries, had been 
there deposited. 

As we entered the ample gate, the sublime 
and well known words, ‘I am _ the resurrection 
and the life, saith the Lord; he that believeth 
on me, though he were dead, yet shall he live; 
and whoever liveth and believeth in me, shall 
never die —were uttered in heavenly tones by 
an aged pastor, whose snowy locks seemed to 
admonish us that temperance and serenity of 
mind are good securities for ripe old age ; and 
that intemperance in man and excessive feeling 
in woman, had brought the deceased toan un- 
timely grave. A short, but tender and appro. 
priate discourse, was delivered by the venerable 
old man, which bathed all eyes in tears; and a- 
mong the rest, those of Jack Hodgson, a middle- 
aged man, clothed in rags, and who, I observed, 
had approached unusually close to the graves, 
and held before his eyes the miserable frag- 
ments of what had once been a hat, removing 
them occasionally, and looking into the graves, 
evidently with no idle curiosity, but with a most 
intense interest. I afterward learned that Hodg- 
son was notorious in the neighborhood for rare 
scholarship, wit, obscenity, oaths, and drunken. 
ness ; and had occasionally claimed fellowship 
with Charles on the score of some distant rela- 
tionship, but mainly, of late, from the commu- 
nity of their tastes and pursuits. Charles’ ter- 
rible death had made much impression in the 
neighborhood, and had so softened the heart e- 
ven of Jack Hodgson, that he presented him. 
self sober that afternoon, and with a decency 
so unusual for him, gazed on the scene that clo- 
sed forever from his sight a manifest victim to 
a habit that had brought Hodgson to his then | 
degraded state. 

As Hodgson, in profound thought, retired from 
the grave, and was slowly following at the heel 
of the main procession, and near the head of | 
the colored people, a very aged negro, whose | 
short and crisped hair had become almost snowy | 
white, approached Jack, whose long, gray hair | 
was hanging profusely over his shoulders. | 

‘Ah, massa Jack! said the venerable negro, | 

‘you be almost but a boy along side o’ me; but | 
your hair be jist as vite as mine! Vad’s the 
reason, massa Jack, o’ that? Shall poor nigger 
tell you, massa? Nigger drink water all his | 
libe, work hard ebery day, go tobed arly, get up | 
arly; but massa Jack Hodgson drink nothing 
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but poison water—neber work at all, any day— 
frolic all de blessed night ; ond I tell you, massa 
Jack, you be no long for dis world. [I tell you, 
you die in a fewmonds! With this the old 
man dropped Hodgson’s hand, and was soon out 
of sight. 

A few years have passed since the events I 
have thus noted. A new tomb-stone now jointly 
records the loves, and the nearly synchronous 
deaths, of Charles and of Mary. Poor Jack 
Hodgson, who only lived the year out, lies buri- 
edin an obscure corner of the same grave-yard, 
but with no slab to record his name, and with 
scarcely a mound to distinguish the spot dese. 
crated by his ashes, fron the virgin soil that sur- 
rounds it. Old Dembo, however, still lives to 
point it out, and, from present appearances, will 
continue so to do, for a long time. Since his 
warning voice to Hodgson was so accurately 
verified by his speedy death, Dembo regards 
himself as no little of a prophet; and it is for- 
tunate, also, for some of the youths of the sur. 
rounding country, that they esteem him some. 
what in the same light ; for when religion, mor- 
als, and education, have been found to yield to 
the fascinations of the Circean bowl, the super- 
stitious threatenings of the hoary-headed negro 
have proved of more avail. 


—* 








KISSING A LADY. 


In a French work, recently published, the me- 
moirs of queen Hortense, by Madame Cochelet, 
an amusing anecdote is related. At the time of 
the marriage of Jerome Bonaparte with a prin- 
cess of Wurtemburg, among the princes at Na. 
poleon’s court, was one who used daily te visit 
Fanny de Beauharnais, god mother to queen 
Hortense. He never took leave of her without 
pressing one, and sometimes both cheeks to hers ; 
and on one visit, after having been more than 
usually affectionate, he left her to go tothe Tuil. 
eries, where he had been invited to dine with the 
Emperor. He had scarcely entered, when one 
of the footmen, approaching him respectfully, 
told him that his cheeks were quite red; and, 
turning toa mirror, his highness discovered that 
the rouge from the cheeks of his old friend, 
Fanny de Beauharnais, had been ‘struck off’ on 
his own. Removing the unnecessary coloring, 
he was announced to the Emperor ; and in grati. 
tude to the valet, procured hima pension of 


twelve hundred francs, 








FEMALE OBSTINACY. 


Let a woman maintain against her husband 
any opinion, even if she advances nothing in 
support of it, he can never answer or overcome 
her; for if he thinks to tie her up by a chain of 


| reasoning, or a thread of discourse, it is like try. 


ing to lift a ball of yarn off the ground bv the 
end of the thread; the more he pulls the more 
yarn he winds off, till all is gone, but the ball 
| still clings to the ground. 








OPINIONS. 


Mankind too frequently wed opinions, and 
having taken them ‘for better for worse,’ con- 
ceive it a point of honor to maintain them ever 
after, though Reason and Truth sue for a di- 


vorce. 
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For the Pouglikeepsie Casket. 


OMNIPOTENCE OF GOD DISPLAYED 
IN THE UNIVERSE. 
NO. I. 


We have noticed the quantity of matter as it 
exists in the primary planets, and find that it 
overwhelms the understanding, and absolutely 
bafiles all our efforts to conceive of its vast vari- 
ety. But, however vast, and mighty, and won- 
derful this may appear, we have only entered 
upon the threshold of the wonderful works of 
the Omnipotent God. 

We will next turn our attention to the Sun, the 
grand centre of this volume of worlds, 2round 
which they whirl their courses, and from which 
they derive light, and warmth, and vigor. And 
whatevermay have been our sensations of amaze- 
ment in the contemplation of other bodies, those 
sensations will be utterly overwhelmed and 
thrown into the shade, in contermplations upon 
the ‘radiant source of day.” The sun was for- 
merly supposed to be an immense globe of fire, 
kept in existence by the power of God—to light 
and warm our system. But it is now universally 
believed by the learned, that it is a terraqucous 
ball, like the other planets, and surrounded by a 
dense luminous atmosphere, the rays of which, 
mingling with the atmospheres of the other plan- 
ets, produce all the variety of warmth, light and 
beauty which appear. 

The diameter of this huge mass is more than 
883,000 miles, and is 1,400,000 times larger than 
the world we inhabit—consequently its solid con- 
tents exceed the sum of all the primary plancts 
before mentioned by 370,451,169, 121,000,000 
eubic miles. In order that the mind may be 
assisted in its effort to grasp the mighty thought, 
we will suppose the centre of the sun to be pla- 
ced where the centre of the earth now is, in 
which case it would more than fill up all the 
space included within the orbit of the moon, 
whose mean distance is 240,000 miles from the 
earth’s centre. Again: The line which the 
earth describes in passing round the sun, is 
570,000,000 of miles in length. Now, if the 








sun were cut up into globes equal in magnitude | 


to our earth, and placed in the line of the earth’s 
orbit, so that they would touch side by side, they 
would pass nineteen times around, and yet 
there would be 46,250 worlds to spare. But a- 
gain: Suppose the sun to be a hollow cavity, 
and the earth placed in its centre, in which case 
the moon might revolve in its proper orbit, with- 
in the shell, and there would still be 1500 miles 
of space between the orbit of the moon and the 
shell of the sun all around. 

In summing up this matter, we would observe, 
that the sun is the most glorious, magnificent, 
and stupendous visible object that the eye can 
behold, or the imagination contemplate ; espe- 
cially when we consider what perpetual, incon. 
ceivable, and powerful influence he exerts upon 
and overall the bodies in the solar system, by 
diffusing warmth, beauty, life, activity, and eve- 
ry blessing, to all the planets, both primary and 
secondary, with which he is surrounded. This 
influence extends to the utmost limits of our sys- 
tem, even to the planet Uranus, which appears 
to us to be almost ‘at light’s remotest limb,’ at 
1800 millions of miles distant from him, for even 


| to all the beings connected with that far distant 


orb, and toall the moons that roll around it. 
Here the imagination is utterly bewildered in 
its conceptions of the amazing magnitude of the 
works of the great Jehovah, even when it has 
scarcely advanced a single step in its excursions 
through his stupendous universe: for it is prob- 
able, yea more than probable, that all that we 
have yet seen, and al! that we have yet called 
up before the imagination, bear no greater pro- 
portion to the vast universe of Gop, than a drop 
of water to the mighty ocean. Great indeed 
must be the power, and reverend must be the 
'NAME, of that Being, who has created and who 
presides over such a universe ! 
Nore,—In No, 2, for the diameter of Venus, read 
7900 miles, instead of 900 miles, 
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SCRAPS FROW A DIARY.—NO. V. 

MODESTY. 

Modesty is one of the chief and principal beau- 
ties that should adorn female character. When 
a female ceases to be modest, and consequently 
ceascs to blush, she has lost the most attractive 
feature and the principal charm of beauty and 








loveliness. Pedants may ask why a woman 
should blush, when she has commited and is 
conscious of no crime. We answer, that nature 
‘has so formed her, that blushing constitutes the 
‘most beautiful attraction of all her virtues, and 
| consequently inakes her blush when she is guilty 
and forces us tolove her the more, 


al tias 


of no crime, 
because the gilt is from a kind and bountiful 
hand—from Ong whose mighty works no man 
can comprehend aright. 

There is not, I verily believe, a man in exist- 
ence,who would not prefer a mosest and resery- 
ed female to one whose face is seldom crimsoned 
with the glow of genuine modesty, and knows 
not the worth of this gem in the many virtues 
that adorn her character. 

You can be modest without being familiar, and 
_ possess affability without meanness, and elegance 
without affectation. Converse with men of all 
ranks, with that modesty that will effectually 
prevent the most distant approach to familiarity. 
This modesty, which is so essential to your 
worldly happiness, will naturally dispose you to 
be rather silent and reserved in largo companies ; 
but men of sense will not impute this to ignor- 
ance or indifference, for, as a general thing, the 
most volatile and forward persons in company, 
possess little more than a brilliant exterior, 
whilst the better qualities of the mind and heart, 
are permitted to lie dormant and neglected. One 
may take a share in the conversation that may 
be carricd on, without uttering a syllable. Your 
| attention you may give, the expression of the 
| eyes, etc. will amply repay for the silence ob. 
served: for it is universally admitted that the 
language of the eyes speaks louder than words, 
and is of a nature not easily to be misunderstood. 
Consider every species of indelicacy in conver- 
sation as a libel upon your character, and as 
shameful to the person from whom it origina- 
ted. No honorable man would intentionally 
wound the sensitive feelings of a female—who 
rather should claim our protection from insult, 














as well danger as in adversity. 
The sentiment that we have somewhere 


there he dispenses light, and color, and comfort || seen, that ‘a woman may indulge in all inno- 























cent freedom, so long as her virtue remains 
secure,’ is grossly indelicate and danger- 
ous. This is the hidden rock on which many 
innocent and confiding females have been wreck- 
ed. Many, yes, I repeat it, many have become 
the deluded victims of this dangerous and unbe- 
coming familiarity. Guard well, then, against 
a trial of this pernicious sentiment. Ifone step 
is taken, let it be ever so distant, it leads to a re. 
petition, until at last,-but too late, you repent of 
the course you have taken, and fall a victim to 
the seductive arts of the wily seducer. This is 
no picture of the imagination ; it is asad reality. 
There is a native dignity in ingenuous modesty, 
which is to be expected of your sex, that will 
prove a shield of defence agaist the familiarities 
of men, before which the most shameless and 
abandoned will stand in awe and reverence, 
and shrink from the contemplation of their 
guilty doings. 

Milton has portrayed in a fow words this vir- 
tue, as it should ever appear in the ‘vmnale char. 
acter, which we here think worthy of a place. 

Yet innocence and virgin modesty, 

Her virtue and the conscience of her worth, 
That wou!'d be woo’d, and not unsought, be won ; 
Not obvious, not obtrusive, but retired ; 

The more desirable, ov, to say all, 

Nature herself, though pure of sinful thonght, 
Wroughtin her so, that seeing me, she turn’d; 

I followed her, she was what honor knew, 

And with obsequious majesty approved 

My pleaded reason, 


Poughkeepsie, Sept. 1833. 





For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
A COMEPATEEISON, 

When we look around us, and view the many 
wonders of nature, we single out some more in- 
viting to the cye than others. Here, we behold 
the noisy cataract,with its silvery waters,falling 
with wondrous force into the deep, dark chasm 
below. Here, the eye that loves the terrible 
and sublime, gazes with the most intense delight. 
While beholding the scene, thus awfully sublime, 
the mind is led to wonder at and admire the 
Great Omnirorent, who, in his power, formed 
the same. 

Again: We cast the eye upon the broad deep 
river. With what steadiness does it move on in 
its majestic march! Here we have a faint rep- 
resentation of Eternity, rolling on in one contin- 
ued duration, without any approaching end. 
While meditating upon this awfully absorbing 
subject, the soul recoils within itself, knowing 
that it must be carried on in its current, either 
in happiness or in misery forever. But if we al- 
low the eye to range over the face of the earth, 
and view the great variety of landscape—-here we 
see a valley with its rills bending their way to the 
mighty river ; there the little hills rising in pleas- 
ing succession; there the extended plain as far 
as the eye can reach, a type of the fair plains 
of Paradise, where we exult in hope of ere long 
being enabled to range them with unmingled 
joy. 

Again: We turn our attention to the place of 
public worship, the house of Gop, and see the 
humble worshippers intent on imitating the heav- 
enly host, and preparing their hearts for those 
brighter scenes on high. We admire their sim- 
plicity, and fain would imitate their sincerity. 
All these things are pleasant for the eyes to look 
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upon; yet, there is a more beautiful sight. Go For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
alon with me to that plain and comfortable cot- od k MPATHY. 
: Perhaps there is no feeling that occupics so 


tage. Let us enter. Amid furniture, neat and 
well arranged, we see the husband—God’s vice- 
gerant onearth. At his right hand sits his com. 
panion, the sharer of his joys and his sorrows. 
Around them are their little ones, the pledges 
of their love. The sire takes the Bible, the 
book of Gop, and opens it. He secs the Deity 
inscribed on every page—in every line. He 
reads with clear and impressive voice those gra- 
cious promises, by which he is made partaker 
of the divine nature. The book is closed--they 
kneel before Gop their Father, and with confi. 
dence invoke the Divine favor, and commit 
themselves to his care. They rise with joy de- 
picted in their countenances, and with cheerful 
hearts go on their way rejoicing. 

Of all places on earth this is most delightful. 
Cover up those scenes of sensual dissipation, 
which tend only to tantalize the soul, and no 
more let me mar my sight with them, while 
such heavenly views may be secn all around 


me. A. S. C. 
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AUTUMN. 


To the person who thinks at all of futurity, the | 


present season affords much matter for reflection. 
The spring of youth and the summer of manhood 
are past, and now the autumn of our declining 
years is upon us, hastening us with all the ra- 
pidity of time to the winter of our dissolution. 
As the sap of the majestic forest tree descends 
to the root, and those green and expanded leaves 
wither and die, so will man’s blood cease to cir- 
culate in his veins, and those comely features 
crumble to their mother earth. But as the no. 
ble tree will again renew its former vigor, so will 
man, at the proper time, when the great trump 
shall sound, arise from his slumbers, and appear 
in a far more comely garb. 

As then, the general decay of all around us, 
so forcibly reminds us that our departure is also 
near at hand, how necessiry is it for us to exain- 
ine our hearts, review our past lives, and endcav- 
or to ascertain whether we are prepared for 
death. Happy will it be for us, even in this life, 
to be assured that when we arise from our last, 
long sleep, it will be to exist in a happy eternity. 
But if our rising shall be but to sink into a still 
deeper and darker abyss, I will not here attempt 
to express the feeling, but will leave cach indi. 
vidual to judge for himself. 

To the aged, theso admonitions of nature come 
with great force, and the young, also, would do 
well to profit by them. ‘The old musr, and the 
young may, soon die. Manya tender twig and 
blooming rose have been prostrated to the earth 
ere they reached maturity; and so may the young 
man and the young woman be called into cterni- 
ty before they are prepared for it. 

We may all profit by reading carefully the 
book of nature; there is much in it to instruct 
and to admonish ; and especially, if studied in 
connexion with revelation, it will make us wise 
indeed. Letus all, therefore, learn wisdom by 
experience ; let us improve those few fleeting 
moments that are Icft us, and not suffer ourselves 
to remain inactive for a moment, until we are 
fully satisfied that when we shall be called upon 


to leave this world, it will be toexist in a better. 
Poughkeepsie, September, 1533. J. 


| young nor the old are likely to do a bad act. 


large a space in the human breast as sympaTHy. 
Although friendship cannot exist without it, yet 
we often sympathize with our fellow beings 
when there is no friendship existing. Asan in. 
stance, we can sit in our room, quict and alone, 
and yet bring to our mind’s view the many ills 
that mankind are subject to, and raise our feel- 
ings to the highest pitch, by mere imagination. 
We know that misery, in a great variety of ways, 
does exist, and we feel deeply for those who may 
be the subjects of it, although perhaps we do not 
bring to our mind any particular case. 

This most delightful of all feelings should be 
encouraged and fostered from our earlicst years. 
Itsoftens the heart, and brings into action all the 
kindlier feelings of our nature, carrying us, al- 
most, from this carth to the pure and holy spirits 
above. 

Every individual, who has at all noticed his 
own feelings upon this subject, can bear testi- 
mony to the pleasure he has received while un- 
der the influence of this God-like feeling. How 
| pleasant the tear that rolls down the cheek while 
thinking of, or looking upon, the sufferings of a 
fellow mortal, or even the smallest insect. And 
‘who has not noticed the difference in children, 
who have been much under the influence of sym- 
| pathy ? How much milder their dispositions, 
how much easier they are managed, and how 





‘much more likely they are to receive and adhere 


to the Gospel of Christ their Saviour. 

Under the influence of sympathy, neither the 
It 
is possible, when too much under its influence, 
to overlook justice—this should be avoided. But 
the evil, Iam inclined to believe, is much on the 
other side. I would say then, encourage this 
feeling in yourselves, your children, in all who 
come under your influence. Letevery one sym- 
pathize for distress, wherever it is found, and on 
whatever it exists. 

Whether man or worm the s ibject be, 
Do drop a tear of sympathy : 

If mia, ’twill tend to heal the wound, 

If woman, angels will the deed resound, 


Poughkeepsie, Sept. 1933. J. 
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RIGHT? AND WRONG: 
A SKETCH OF THE SEA. 

The rights of man, whether abstract or real, 
divine or vulgar, vested or contested, civil or un- 
civil, common. or uncommon, have been so fre- 
quently discussed, that one would suppose there 
was nothing new to be felt or expressed on the 
subject. Iwas agreeably surprised, therefore, 
during a late visit from Ircland, to hear the 
rights of an individual asserted in so very nove! 
a manner, as to scem worthy of record. The 








| injured party was an involuntary fellow passen- 
ger; and the first glance at him, as he leisurely 
| ascended the cabin stairs, bespoke him an ori- 
| ginal. His face, figure, dress, gait and gestures, 

were all more or less eccentric ; yet without any 
‘apparent affectation of singularity. His man- 
'ner was perfectly carnest and business-like, 
| though quaint. On reaching the deck, his first 
/movement was toward the gang-way; but a 
moment sufficed to acquaint him with the state 














————_—————_—_— 
of the case. The letter bags having been de- 
tained beyond the usual time of departure, the 
steam had been put on at gallop, and her majes- 
ty’s mail packet, the Guebre, had already ac- 
complished some hundred fathoms of het course. 
This untoward event, however, seemed rather 
to surprise than annoy our original, who quietly 
stepped up to the captain, with the air of de. 
manding what was merely a matter of course. 

‘Halloo, skipper! Off she goes, ch? But 
you must turn about, my boy, and let me get 
out.’ 

‘Let you get out !’ echoed the astonished skip- 
per, and again repeating it, with what the musi- 
cians call a staccato—' Let—you—get—out ? 

‘Exactly so. Jam going ashore,’ 

‘I’m rather afraid you are not, sir,’ said the 
skipper, looking decidedly serious, ‘unless you 
allude to the other side !” 

‘The other side ! exclaimed the oddity, in- 
voluntarily turning to England. ‘ Poo, poo! 
nonsense,man! I only came to look at your 
accommodations. Iam not going across with 
you. I’m not, upon my word? 

‘I must beg your pardon, sir,’ said the captain, 
quite solemnly; but itis my firm opinion that 
you are going across ’ 

‘Poo, poo! all gammon! I tell you I am go. 
ing back to Dublin.’ 

‘Upon my word, then,’ said the skipper, rath- 
er briskly, ‘you must swim back like a grampus, 
or borrow a pair of wings from the gulls ? The 
man at the helm grinned his broadest at what he 
thought a good joke of his officer’s ; while the 
original turried sharply round,parodied a hyena’s 
laugh at the fellow, and then returned to the 
charge. 

‘Come, come, skipper! it’s quite as far out, as 
I care for, if you want to treat me to a sail.’ 

‘Treat you toa sail ! roared the indignant of. 
ficer. ‘Zounds! sir, I’m in earnest—as much 
in earnest as ever I was in my life’ 

‘So much the better,’ answered the original. 
I'm not joking myself, and have no right to be 
joked upon.’ 

‘Joke or no joke,’ said the captain, ‘all I know 
is this—the mail bags are on board,and it’s more 
than my post is worth to go back.’ 

‘Eh? What ? exclaimed the oddity, with a 
sort of nervous dance. ‘You astonish me !— 
Do—you—really—mean—to—say—I’m obliga- 
ted to go—whether I’ve a right or not 7?” 

‘I do, indeed, sir ; I’m sorry for it, but it can’t 
be helped. My orders are positive. The mo. 
ment the mail is on board, I must cast off’ 

‘Indeed !—well—but you know—why—why 
—that’s your duty, not mine. I've no right to 
be cast off! I’ve no right to be here, at all! Pve 
no right to be anywhere, except in Merrion 
Square.’ 

The captain was bothered. He shrugged up 
his shoulders, then gave a low whistle, then 
plunged his hands into his pockets, then gave 
a loud order to somebody, to do something 
somewhere, and then began to walk short turns 
on the deck. His captive, in the meantime, 
made hasty strides toward the stern of the boat, 
as if intending to leap overboard ; but he sud- 
denly stopped short, and took a bewildering 
look at the receding coast, The original wrong 
was visibly increasing in length, breadth, and 


} depth, every minute. 
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dug wells and canals, and planted fruit trees— 


Well, skipper, you've thought better of it; 

you will tarn her round 7 
‘Totally impossible, sir, quite out of my power.’ 

‘Very well, very well, indeed 

The original’s temper was getting up, as 
well as the sea. ‘But mind, sir, I protest—I pro. 
test against you sir, and the ship, and the ocean, 
and every thing! I’m getting farther and farther 
out,but remember the consequences. I’ve noright 
to be kidnapped—ask the crown lawyers, if you 
think fit 

With this denouncement, the speaker began 
to pace up and down like the captain, but at 
the opposite side of the deck. He was on the 
boil, however, as well as the engine; and every 
time he passed near tie man whom he consider- 
ed as his Sir Hudson Lowe, he gave vent to the 
inward feelings of his soul in a jerk of the 
head, accompanied by a short, pig-like grurt. 
Now and then he broke out in words, but al- 
ways the same four monosyllables—*This—is 
—too—bad’—with a most emphatic fall of the 
foot toeach. At last it occurred to a stout, 
pompous looking personage to interpose as a 
mediator. He began by dilating upon the im- 
mense commercial importance of a punctual 
delivery of letters: thence he insisted upon the 
heavy responsibility of the captain, with the 
promise of an early return packet from Holy- 
head ; and he was entering into a congratulation 
on the fineness of the weather,when the original 
thought it was time to cut him short. 

‘My good sir, you'll excuse me—the case is 
nobody’s but my own. Yow are a regular pas- 
senger—you have a right to be in this packet. 
You have a right togo to Hollyhead or to Liv- 
erpool, or to Gibraltar, or the world’s end—if 
—you—like. But I choose to be in Dublin.— 
What right have I to be here then? Not—one 
—atom! I've no right to be in this vessel ; and 
the captain there, knows it. I’ve no right 
(stamping) to be on this deck! I’ve no more 
right to be tossing at sea, (waving his hand 
up and down) than the pigeon house !” 

‘It’s avery unpleasant situation, I allow, sir,’ 
said the captain to the stout passenger ; ‘ but, 
as I have told the gentleman, my hands are tied ; 
I can do nothing, though nobody is more sorry 
for his inconvenience.’ 

‘Inconvenience be hanged! exclaimed the 
oddity in a passion at last. ‘It is No inconve- 
nicnce, sir! not—the—smallest! But that 
makes no difference as to my being here. It’s 
that, and that alone, that I dispute all right to.’ 

‘Well, but my dear good sir,’ exportulated the 
pompous man, ‘admitting the justness of your 
premises, the hardship is confessedly without 
remedy.’ 

‘To be sure it is,’ said the captain, ‘every 
inch of it. All I can say is, that the gentle- 
man’s passage shall be no expense to him.’ 

’Thank ’ee—of course not! said the original, 
with asneer. ‘I’ve no right to put my hand in- 
tomy pocket. Notthat I mind expense. But 
it is my right I stand up for—andI defy you 
both to prove that I have any right, or shadow 
of right, to be in your company. [I'll tell you 
what, skipper’—but before he could finish the 
sentence he turned suddenly pale, made a most 
grotesque wry face, and rushed forward to the 
bow of the vessel. The captain exchanged a 
significant smile with the stout gentleman: but 

















| before they had quite spoken their minds of the 


absent character, he came scrambling back to 
the binnacle, upon which he rested with both 
hands, while he thrust his working visage within 
a foot of the skipper’s face. 

‘There, skipper! now, mister, what do you 
both say torhat?) Whatright have I to be sick 
—as sick asadog? I’ve no right to be squeam- 
ish. I’m not a passenger. I’ve no rigit to go 
tumbling over ropes and paiis, and what not, 
at the ship’s head.’ 

‘But my good sir,’ began the pompous man. 

‘Don’t sir me—you took your own passage— 
you have a right to be sick—you have a right 
to go to the side every five minutes—you have a 
right to die of it. But it’s the reverse with me, 
[have no right of the sort’ 

‘O, certainly not, sir,’ said the pompous gen- 
tleman, somewhat offended. ‘ You are indubita- 
bly the best judge of your own privileges. I 
only beg to be allowed to remark that where I 
felt I had so little right, I should hesitate to in- 
trude myself’ So saying, he bowed. himself 
very formally, and commenced his retreat to 
the cabin, while the skipper pretended to ex- 
amine his compass very minutely. In fact, our 
original had met with a choakpear. The fat 
man’s answer was too much for him, being fra- 
med on a principle clean contrary to his own 
peculiar system of logic. The more he tried 


| to unravel its meaning, the more he got entang- 


led. He did’nt like it without knowing why ; 
and he quite disagreed with it, though ignorant 
of its purport. He looked up at the funnel, and 
at the flat, and at the deck, and down the com- 
panion stairs; and then he wound up all by a 
shake of his head, as mysterious as Lord Bur- 
leigh’s, at the astonished man at the wheel. 
He buttoned his coat up to the very chin, as if 
to secure himself to himself, and never opened 
his lips again till the vessel touched the quay at 
Hollyhead. The captain then attempted a 
final apology, but it was interrupted in the 
middle. 

‘Enough said, sir—quite enough. If you’ve 
only done your duty, you’ve no right to beg par- 
don—and I’ve no right to ask it. All I mean 
to say is, here I am, in Hollyhead, instead of 
Dublin. I don’t care what that fat fellow 
says, who don’t understand his own rights. I 
stick to all I have said befure. [’ve no right 
to be in the moon, have I? Of course not: 
and I have no more right to stand upon this 


present quay, than I have to be in the moon,’ 
Thomas Hood. 








THE SECT OF THE ASSASSINS. 

Hossen Sebah, the founder of the Assassins, 
became a proselyte tothis system. He was born 
at Re, near Tehan, and lived at the time that 


\; the great Seljokee sovereign, Alp Arslan, was 


ruler of Persia. His inordinate ambition, 
which was supported by the highest class of tal- 
ent, having caused his flight from Persia, he 
proceeded to Egypt,where the Ismelee doctrines 
prevailed, and subsequently returned to Persia 
to diffuse his opinions. His preaching having 
been attended with success, in the year 1090 he 
was able to seize the rock and castle of Alamoot, 
which Von Hammer, the orientalist, says, sig- 
nifies the Vulture’s Nest, and which had been 
built two centuries and a half before. Here he 




















not a trace of which now remains. He and ev. 
ery succeeding Grand Master was called Shek. 
heljabel, which in Arabic signifies either the 
Chief or Old Man of the Mountain. The pow, 
er of the order gradually extended to Syria, 
where, and throughout Persia, the principal hill 
forts were taken possession of. Poison and the 
dagger were now brought into requisition, and 
used relentlessly. People of all classes, who 
were supposed to be opposed to the order, suffer- 
ed death at the decree of the Grand Master, a- 
gainst whose mandates neither rank, obscurity, 
nor distance, were a defence. The bloody sove- 
reignty of Hosen lasted thirty-five years, his 
own life having been prolonged to near one hun- 
dred. It is related that during the foregoing pe- 
riod he quitted his apartment at Alamoot only 
twice, fora few moments, to walk on the ter- 
race of his castle. One of the closing acts of 
his career was the slaughter of his son, for a 
breach of the rules of the order. The sove- 
reignty did not descend to his offspring. His 
successor was one of his most devoted followers, 
named Kia Buzrigomid, in whose family it con- 
tinued until the overthrow of the order, about 
the middle of the thirteenth century, by Hoola- 
koo Khan, the grandson of Chenzee Khan, by 
whom the castle of Alamoot wes captured, and 
who destroyed the records of the order, with all 
the theological and philosophical works contain- 
ed inthelibrary. An affinity has been ascribed 
tothe Assassins and Templars, from the allian- 
ces which often subsisted between the two or- 
ders during tae crusades, from the supposed in. 
culcation of atheistical doctrines by both, and 
from the resemblance of their dress. The Tem. 
plar was clad in white garments, with red cros- 
ses ; the Assassins were arrayed in white robes, 
with red turbans and girdles. The institutions 
of Hosen Sebah and of Hugo de Payens pre- 
served a resemblance in their extinction, both 
having been extirpated by the sword. 








LADIES RIDING SIDEWAYS. 


The honor of the introduction of riding side- 
ways by women, in this country, is attributable 
to Anne of Bohemia, consort of Richard the sec- 
ond. She it was, (according to Stow,) that ori- 
ginally showed the women of this country how 
gracefully and conveniently they might ride on 
horseback sideways. Another old historian, 
enumcrating the fashion of Richard the second’s 
reign, observes: .‘ Likewise noble ladies then 
used high heads, and cornets and robes, with 
long trains, and seats on side saddles on their 
horses, by the example of the respectable queen, 
Anne, daughter of the king of Bavaria, who 
first introduced the custom into this kingdom ; 
for before, women of every rank rode as men do.’ 
In his beautiful illustrative picture of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Pilgrims, Stothard appears to have 
committed an anachronism, in placing the most 
conspicuous female character of his fine com- 
position sideways on her steed. The the lady 
should have been depicted riding in the male 
fashion, might, it strikes us, have been inferred, 
without any historical research on the subject, 
from the poet’s describing her as having on her 


feet a ‘paire of spurres.’ 
P P 
The Young Lady's Eqesutrian Manual. 
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*.* Wanted immediately, an active and responsi- 

* . . 
ble man, as agent to procure subscribers for this pub- 
lication, in this and adjoining counties. A very liberal 
commission will be given. Application to be made at 


the Telegraph office. 


Epucation,—Never, since the birth of this Repub- 
lic, did the subject of education assume so important 
features as at the present, or claim the serious atten- 
tion of the patriot with so much earnestness, Our po- 
litical institutions rest upon the basis of self-government, 
and their perpetuity for generations to come depends 
upon the virtue and intelligence of the mass, Year 
after year adds extent to our domains, and thousands to 
our population, and consequently new and important 
topics for legislative action occupy the attention of 
statesmen, and indeed of the whole people. Conflict- 
ing interests, arising from climate or disparagement in 
geographical locality, in reference to agriculture and 
commerce, necessarily array one portion of the people 
of our vast Union against another in spirited competi- 
tion for wealth and politicl power, To render this 
competition subservient to the general good, instead of 
making it the destruction of social peace and prosperity, 
requires the efficient power of enlightened minds, aided 














by discretion and sound judgement, The causes which 
produce this untiring competition are rapidly increasing, 
and well will it be for our Republic, if intelligence 
shall keep pace with it, 

And to do this—to be assured of this security for the 
preservation of our free institutions, what is to be done? 
Shill we slumber in apathy, with the belief tht educa- 
tion and all its attendant blessings are things of sponta- 
neous growth, and that the intellectual soil needs no 
careful and lnborious culture for its reception and sus- 
tenance? If so, we shall see tares springing np where 
we anticipated « harvest of nutritious grain, We shall 
see the vast machinery ofour government deranged for 
the want of a proper bilance and corrector. We shall 
see the social horizon obscured by the gathering vapors 
of ignorance and prejudice, and the now resplendent 
firmament of religion dimmed by bigotry and intoler- 
ance, But such anticipations will never be realized, if 
those who appreciate the benefits of knowledge will 
lend a helping hand in its diffusion. 

In this section of our Republic, the blessings of edu- 
cation are widely diffused, and hence we are slow to be- 
lieve that they may be enriched, and rendered far more 
efficient by improvement. But be it remembered, that 
we are comparatively groping in darkness, if we view 
the subject as we ought, Thousands, nay tens of 
thousands around us, possessed of natural talents, are 
suffered to grow up with intellects unimproved, for the 
want of a system of education uniting the advantages 
of &idowed seminuries with that of facilities for all, of 
of every condition, to partuke of its bounties, 

Oyr common school system, properly regulated, pre- | 
senf to view this desideratum, But it needs vast im- | 
provement to make it effect its designed work, Its | 
general features are correct, but in detuil it is found 
greitly deficient, The defects may be speedily reme- 
died by concerted public action, For this purpose an 
Association was formed in this county about two years 





since, and has doubtless effected good, Yet the apa- 
thy of the public has rendered the exertions of the few | 
zealously engaged in it, of but little avail, and it remains | 
for the people of Ditchess to say whether the work of | 
benevolence shali be suspended, Another meeting of 
the society will be held on Saturday the 27th inst,, at | 
Dover Plains, and we hope that the importance of the 
subject will draw out many of the influential citizens of 
our county. 

The question has been asked, What have you done? | 
We answer with mortification, comparatively nothing! 
And why? because the people are slumbering in fanci- 
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ed security, and dislike to be disturbed by the cry of 
danger from watchmen, But whatcan you do? Much, 
very much, if you will assist, May not we as an As- 
sociation, originate some plan whereby a simultancous 
action may take place throughout the state? In all 
projects for improvement, a starting point, always small, 
must necessarily exist, An association of enterprising 
men, located in Albany and New-York city, are doing 
much, but there is ample room for the exertion of their 
labors, Let us emulate their example, and we too may 
do a‘great deal, 

A few years since, an association of gentlemen was 
formed in London, under the title of * The Society for 
the Ditfusion of Useful Knowledge.’ Their number 
gradually increased as their usefulness became known, 
until now that very society is doing more for the peace, 
prosperity and happiness of England, than any institu. 
tion in existence. The sphere of its usefulness may 
be conceived by witnessing the extent of its operations. 


It gives employment to thirty-six type founders, sev- 
en men dampning paper, and 160 compositors. Besides 
15 common printing presses, two steam engines are em- 
ployed in driving 18 printing machines, which can throw 
off trom 700 to 1000 impressions per hour, There are 
in the establishment about 1000 works in stereotype, 
among which are 75 different sets of plates for the Bi- 
ble. The first cost of these plates was not far fiom 
$1,500,000. The average quantity of paper amounts 
weekly to 2000 reams—equal to half the quantity used 
in all the twelve hundred newspaper establishments in 
the United States, 

All of these immense operations are the results of a 
very small beginning. Should we not be encouraged 
to progress, with the hope of doing something to build 
up a strong bulwark of defence around our political and 
religious institutions, by diffusing the blessings of learn- 
ing among the whole people ? Ponder these things, 
for they are questions of moment! 








5(_#> One of the most pleasing exhibitions of human 
skill and ingenuity, intended for amusement, may now 
be seen at the Village Hall, where it will remain dur- 
ing the approaching week. It is arranged by the cele- 
brated ventriloquist, Harrington, who, in addition to a 
very amusing exhibition of his ventriloqual art, performs 
many admirable feats in mayical illusion, and con- 
cludes the performance with the ‘Burning of Moscow.’ 
We have witnessed the splendid Dioramas of Hanning- 
ton, of New-York, among which this scene is represent- 
ed, but it bears no comparison to the gorgeous and sub- 
lime splendor of this, It 1s many times larger than the 
former,and the process of exhibition occupies about three 
quarters of an hour, We exceed our space usually al- 
lotted to such notices, to give our distant readers a faint 
description of the scene, ’ 

The curtain rises amid the discordant peals of numer- 
ous alarum bells, arousing the inhabitants from their 
slumbers, Darkness broods over the whole scene, save 
the f int g'eaming of the pale moon, which gives a fee 
ble outline to the spires, the domes and battlements of 
the ‘City of the Czars.’ Suddenly ‘a small flame,at firs; 
scarcely perceptible, appears upon the horizon, and, 
gradually spreading, finally en¥elopes the whole city. 
The lurid glare, imparted by the devouring element, 
replaces the pale green light at first thrown by the 
moon, and clothes the Cathedral of St, Joan, the Krem- 
lin, towers and steepled palaces, in the most gloomy 
splendor, 

‘The Rusian incendiaries, busy in the work of de. 
strnction, are seen running to and fro; the music of 
Napoleon's trvops,at first faint and softened by distance, 
strikes upon the ear, gradually increasing in loudness 
as they approach, The French columns are first seen 
in a remote part of the town, crossing the Bridge of St. 
Peter, and approaching the spectator, recross upon the 
Bridge of St, Catharine. They advance in the follow- 
ing order, i 

‘The vanguard, with its artillery ; regiment of Vol- 
tigeurs; the Imperial Foot Guard; regiment of Flying 
Artillery, followed by their cannon, aramunition, and 
baggage wagons, &c.; Napoleon and suite ; Cuiras- 
siers, &c. 
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‘The eager flight of the citizens with their treasures— 
the triumphal march of the Imperial army—the roiling 
smoke and ever-increasing ocean of flame—the falling 
of steeples—the pealing of the alarms, and tolling of 
the convent and church bells—the military music—the 
brisk rattling of the “fen de joi” of the infantry—the 
hollow sounding of distant cannon—are so executed 
and combined as to convey an accurate idea of the 
scene, which it is impossible to describe. Finally, a 
mine explodes beneath the palace of the Kremlin, and 
this stupendous edifice, with its lofty towers and battle- 
ments, becomes a heap of smoking ruins,’ 








THE CHAPLET OF COMUs, 


— ED 


It is said the ladies of Kennebeek cat India Rubber 
tomake them dance light. > 4 

And those of Boston eat persimmons, to draw their 
mouths up. 

_And those of Baltimore drink sal eratus,to make them 

rise early, 

And those of the west, (adds an Indiana editor,) ext 
‘old ned and corn dodgers,’ to make them fat and rosy, 
Where's the difference ? 


The Poughkeepsie ladies eschew all these things, for 
they dance light, hive pretty mouths, rise early, and 
are plump and rosy, independent of such foolish tastes 
and habits, Kennebeck, Boston, Baltimore, and ‘the 
West,’ are barbarous places compared with our little 
Paradise, 


ANECDOTE OF A SIMPLE ENGLISH BOY AT 
Bricuton.—The young Queen generally rides out 
daily, in spite of wind or weather, her return tothe 
Pavilion one day last week, among the usual concourse 
of persons assembled to see her return, was a y 
chimney sweep, who, perceiving her to be denabid 
with rain, loudly excl imed—‘Ah! Miss, does your ma 
know you have been out in such weather? ex- 
clamation threw the youthful sovereign into a fit of 
jaughter, 








ee anne gg rte Tom, my dear “ye 
w olk you look ? ‘Dare say, Bob ; for the i 
never wis so old in all my life,’ ; =n 


_ Ifa man deceive thee, trust him not again; if he 
insult thee, go away from him ; and if he strike thee, 
thrash him like smoke, 
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MARRIED, 


IN THIs VILLAGE BY THE Rey. I. D. Writtamson,MR. 
A.H. PLATT, tare EDITOR OF THE THO MPSONIAN, TO 
MISS MARY W., sEconD DAUGHTER OF Dr. Taomas 
LapPHaAM, ALL OF THIS VILLAGE. 


On Wednesilay morning 27th inst., by Elder Phi 
erts, Mr Jonn W Curier of Duanesburgh co ie dae 
ANN Ase t of Union Vale. 

In Northeast on the 26t ult. by the Rev. L. W. Webster 
Mr. Putto Brsnop to Miss Ann M Futter oe Mertens 2 F 

On Sabbath evening tast, at the village of Pleasant 
Valley, by Lyman Northrop, Esq.. Me. Georae Can- 
kins, to Miss Purse Price, all of Ple sant Valley. 


At Hyde Park, on the 29th of September, by John C, 
Travis, E=q gf Homas Suepar, of Kingston, to Briart 
Sweeney oc. New York 

At Poughkeepsie, on the 2th inst., by the Rev. Dr. 
Reed, Mr Georae R. Gaytorp, to Miss Eriza Ane 
Jounston, daughter of Charles Jobnsion, esq., all of 
this village. 

In this village on the 11th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Car- 
penter, \'r. Rupert Wattace, to Miss Jutta VaLen- 
TINE, allof this village. 

In this village, on Sunday last.,by the Rev.Mr Mann, 
Mr. Ror+rt Russert, of the city of New-York, to 
Mise Ann Marta Rosson, of this village. 


At Waterviiet, by the Rev. Mr. Holmes, on the 17th 
inst.. H Farctty Kinespory, of Elmira, Chenango co., 
N. Y., to Miss Mary Hoaa, of Poughkeepsie. 


On the 25th inst.,by the Rev. Mr. Van Kleef, of 
Hackensack, Fishkill. Mr Sipmon Torna, of Peru, 
Clinton co., N. ¥.,to Miss Erizasera, daughter of the 
ate Wm. Rowe, esq., of Fishkill. 








THE ENELL. 








DIED, 


In this village, September 25th, of consumption, Miss 
Evizasetu B. Osporn, aged 25 years. 

In Amenia, on Saturday the 15th inst., Mrs. Anna 
Nase, wife of Wm Nase, Esq., in the 72d year of her 


age. 
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THE BOQUET: Again, the Voice : — 
1 et nl — That stirred her vision— : 





From the Knickerbocker. 
JACOB'S ViSION. 

Far from his home, in Syria’s utmost wild, 

The youthful exile sought a safe retreat 
From Esau’s wrath, And now the evemng, mild, 

fell in soft dews that cooled the burning heat, 
Whilst Phoebas shut the western gates of day, 

And night her curtains closed the plain around— ~ 
When Jacob in his mantle thoughtful lay, 

A stone his pillow, and his couch the ground, 


The gathering shxdes descended o’er a breast 
Which beat in unison with tne serious night. 
Sadness and grief the weary youth oppressed, 
And gloomy visions filled his mental sight. 
Thoughts of his home were rushing o’er his mind ; 
An exile far, unfriended and unknown ; 
His sire and mother left in age behind, 
Himself a wand’rer, houseless and alone. 


He groaned—he wept—but no responsive sigh 
Fell, in soft mercy, on his list’ning ear; 
No look of love or kindness met his eye, 
No friendly smile or sympathetic tear— 
The stolen blessing, and the birthright bought, 
Availed him not, save to increase his pain, 
And memory to his bosom only brought 
Anguish for joys that he could ne’er regain, 


He slept—he dreamed—lo ! upward from the plain 
A golden ladder rose to heaven on high, 
Whereon celestial bands, a shining train, 
Passed to the earth, or mounted through the sky ; 
Whilst, robed in glory, from his throne above, 
Stooped the high Lorp of all, with kindly care, 
Smiled on the wanderer, and, in words of love, 
Shed holy camfort through his bosom there. 


He woke—the dew-drops sparkled in the day— 
The gorgeous east had donned her robes of light— 
The joyous birds awoke their roundelay, 
And grateful nature sang with wild delight. 
He rose—deep contemplation marked his face, 
And fear, and awe, and holy dread were given: 
‘The Lord,’ said he, ‘is surely in this place’— 
‘This is God’s house, and this the gate of heaven.’ 
And while the morning burst to jocund day, 
Breathing aroma round him through the air— 
A stone he reared where late in grief he lay, 
And poured out oil, and made ob!ations there. 
And then, alone, on lowly bended knee, 
And with a trusting heart and fervid eye, 
He vowed the Lord henceforth his God should be, 
His light on earth, his morning star on high. 


S, G. ARNOLD. 
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THE MOTHER'S SACRIFICE. 
“God loveth the cheerful giver.’ 
‘What shall I render Thee, Father Supreme, 


For thy rich gifis, and this the best of all? 


Said the ygung mother, as she fondly watched 
Wer sleeping babe. There was an answering voice 
That night in dreanis : 


¢ ‘Thou hast a tender flower 
Upon thy breast—fed with the dews of love; 
Lend me that flower—and flowers there are 
In heaven,’ But there was silence—yea, a hush 
So deep, breathless, and terror-stricken, that the lip 
Blanched in its trance. 


‘Thou hast a little harp— 
How sweetly would it swell the angel’s hymn : 
Yield me that harp!’ 


There rose a shuddering sob, 
As if the bosom by some hidden sword 
Was cleft in twain, 


Morn came—a blight had found 
The crimson velvet of the unfolding bud, 
The harp-strings rang a thrilling strain and broke— 
And that young mother lay upon the earth, 
In childless agony. 


> 


| But see! there’s no sun on the cheek of his maid: 
| His flowers are faded, his blossoms are pale, 








‘He who asketh of thee,‘ 
Loveth a cheerful giver.” So she rais¢d-.« 
Her gushing eyes—and ere the tear-dtop died 
Upon its fringes, smiled—and that théek smile, 
Like Abraham’s faith, was counted righteousness, 
L. “HY SIGOURNEY, 
are] ™ 

SONG OF FHE PRAIRIE. 
Oh! fly to the prairie, sweet maiden, with, me, 
As green, and as wide, and as wild as the sea! 
“Its bosom of velvet the summer winds ride, 
And rank grass is waving inf billowy pride. 


®& 


The city’s a prison too narrow for thee; 

Then away to the prairies so boundiess and free! 
Where the sight is not checked till the prairie and skies, 
In harmony blending, commingle their dyes, 


The fawns in the meadow-fields fearlessly play ; 
Away to the chase, lovely maiden away! 
ound, bound to thy courser, the bison is near! 
| And list to the tramp of the light-footed deer, 


Let England exu't in her dogs and her chase: 
Oh! what's a king’s park to this linitless space ? 
| Nofences to leap, and no thickets to turn— 
| No owners to injure—no furrows to spurn, 





| But, softly as thine on the carpeted hall, 

Is heard the light foot of the courses to fill; 

| And close-matted grass no impression receives, 
| As ironless hoofs bound alofi from the leaves, 


Oh, fly to the prawie!—the eagle is there : 

He gracefully wheels in the cloud-speckled air ; 
And tmidly hiding her delicate young, 

The prairie-hen hushes her beautiful song, 


Oh, fly to the prairie, sweet maiden, with me ! 
The vine and the prairie-rose blussom for thee ; 
And hailing the moon in the prairy-propt sky, 
The mocking-bird echoes the katy-did’s cry. 


Let Mexicans boast of their herds and their steeds: 
_ The free prairie-hunter no shepherd-boy needs ; 

The bison, like clouds, overshadow the place, 

And the wild spotted coursers invite to the chase, 





The citizen picks at his turtle and fowls, 

And stomachless over his fricassee growls: 
Wetrack the wildturkey; the rifle supplies 
The food for the board, and the stomach to prize. 


The farmer may bofst of his grass and his grain: 
He sows them in labor, and reaps them in pain ; | 
But here the@eep soil no exertion requires— 

Enriched by the ashes, and cleared by the fires, 


Then fly to the prairie in wonder, and gaze, 

As sweeps o’er the grass the maghificent blaze; 
The world exnnot boast more romantic a sight— 
A continent flam‘ng and oceans of light ! 





The woodman delights in his trees and his shade: 


And mildew is ridiny his vapory gale, 
Ther fl. tr tha ve trip eep 
No marsh to exiiale, and no ague tocure, *. 


Translucent and fresh comes thg grass-scentud breeze, 
Unchilled by the mountain—unbroken by trees, 


hash fy oher ure a 
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Sublime {rom the north he deacends in his wrath, 
And scatters the reeds in his ghow-covered path ; 
Or, loaded with incense, steils in from the west, 
As bees from the prairie-rose fly to their nest. 


Oh, fly to the prairie! for freedom is there— 
Love lights not that home with the torch of despair ; 
No wretch to entreat, and no lo d to deny— 

No gossips to slander—no neighbor to pry. 


But struggling not there the heart’s impulse to hide, 
Love leaps like the fount from the crystal-rock side, 











‘' Waves wildly in sunpeams hie rose-colored wing 








And strong as its adamant, pure as its spring, 
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THE SEPTEVUBER GALE. 


I’m not a chicken ; I have seen 
Fall many a chill September ; 

And though I wos a youngster then, 
That day £ well remember );, 

I saw the storm coiled up in clouds— 
It slumbered like a viper; 

But when the lightning woke it up, 
My eye! it was @ wiper, 


It came as quarrels sometimes do, 
When married folks get clashing; 

There was a heavy sigh or two, 
Before the fire was flashing— 

A litule stir among the clouds, 
Before they rent asunder— 

A little rocking of the trees, 
And then came on the thunder, 


Lord! how the ponds and rivers boiled : 
They seemed like bursting craters ; 
And oaks |,y scattered on the ground, 
As if they were potatoes; 
And all above was in a howl, 
And all below a clatter ; 
The earth was like a frying-pan, 
Or some such hissing matter, 


Itchanced to"be our w»shing-day, 
- And all our things were drying; 

The storm came rogring through the lines, 
And set all things a-flying ; 

I saw the shirts and petucoats 
Go riding off like witclies ; 

I lost—ah! bitterly [ wept— 
I lost my Sunday breeches! 


I saw them straddling through the air, - = 
Alas ! too fate to win them; 
I saw them chase the clouds, as if 
The devil had been in them; 
They were my darlings and my pride, 
My boyhood’s only riches ; 
‘Farewell, farewell!’ I taintly cried, 
‘My breeches! O my breeches! 


That night I saw them in my dreams ; 
How ch nged from what I knew them! 
The dews had steeped their faded thi eads, 

The winds had whistled through them ; 
I saw the wide and ghastly rents, 

Where demon claws hid torn them; 
A hole was in their hinder parts, 

As if an imp had worn them, 


Ihave had many happy yeurs, 
And tailors kind and clever ; 

But those young pantaloons have gone, 
Forever and forever! 

And not tll fate has cut the last 
Of all my earthly stitches, 

This aching heart shall cease to mourn 
My loved, my long-lost breeches! 


Oo, W. HOLMES, |: 


ST 
TEME. 

Old father time stands still for none ; 
This moment here, the next, he’s gone! 
And though you speak him e’er so kind, 
He never lags one step behind: 
If then with Time, good friends, you'd be, 
You c’en must run as fast as he! 
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